The bookcase begins to take shape.
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Sawdust flew as saw blades bit through the wood.
The heavy thud of hammers competed against the
saw's high-pitch whine, resulting in a disjointed
symphony.

The Marine Corps carpenters, stationed at Marine
Corps Base Camp Eknore, Norfolk, Va., work in uni-
son to complete the project needed for an upcoming
field manuever.

These Marines aren't just carpenters... they're
combat engineers and have been trained in con-
struction, land mine warfare and demolitions, in ad-
dition to carpentry.

According to Cpl. Arthur Cunio, noncommissioned
officer in charge of the carpentry shop, "Where a
combat engineer is stationed determines the type of
work done. The combat engineers stationed here
learn the finer points of the carpentry trade. Com-
bat engineers stationed at other Marine Corps
bases may do work in demolitions or construction.

"We're the 'fix-it' crew. We build and remodel
rooms on base and do the maintenance work and
upkeep on the camp's buildings, in addition to
working on projects for military exercises," Cunio
said. "We've just been tasked to build platforms
needed for flooring during an upcoming exercise.
The shop has been set up in assembly-line fashion
and each carpenter has a specific task. Working as

a team makes the job easier and more efficient."

The combat engineers learn their trade at Marine
Corps Base Camp Lejeune, N.C., during a seven-
week course that instructs the Marines in carpen-
try, demolitions, explosives, barbwire entanglements,
bridging and rigging, masonry, and pneumatic tools.
"We get the basics in school and then more detailed
hands-on training at our duty station," Cunio ex-
plained.

The combat engineers also have the opportunity
to attend advanced training at the seven-week jour-
neyman course taught at Camp Lejeune, where they
learn more about demolitions and the formulas
needed to place explosives.

"The variety of jobs in the combat engineer field
offers a good opportunity to learn many different
skills," said Lance CpL Gilbert A. Reed Jr., a car-
penter at Camp Ehnore. "At my next duty station,
I could possibly stay in the carpentry field or I
may go into demolitions or construction."

With safety goggles and hearing protection in
place, the carpenters continue to work. As the saw-
dust flies and the saw whines as it bites through
the wood, the platforms begin to take shape. Cunio
shouts to be heard over the noise of the machinery,
as he concludes, "This job is great because we
never know what we may be called upon to do. We
may be remodeling an office, fixing a door knob or
constructing platforms. There's no time to be
bored." O
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